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Religion in Education—An Irrepressible Issue 


The insistent demand that public education make recog- 
nition of religion as a basic human concern is doubtless 
surprising to many people who assumed that this question 
had been “settled” by the decisions of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the Everson and McCollum cases. It will be re- 
called that the former, while it upheld the constitution- 
ality of payment by the state of bus transportation costs 
for parochial school children, formulated a new principle: 
“Neither a state nor the federal government can . . . pass 
laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, or prefer 
one religion over another.” This principle was reiterated 
in the ruling opinion in the McCollum case and made the 
basis of the decision against the released-time plan of 
weekday religious education then in operation in Cham- 
paign, Illinois. The Court also condemned the plan on 
the ground that it made use of the compulsory school law 
to “aid religious groups to spread their faith.” 

But it soon appeared that when an attempt was made 
to translate the judicial ruling into “operational” terms 
there was little to go on. Many Protestants and secular 
educators thought that the actual decision in the Everson 
case (February, 1947), which upheld the prevailing prac- 
tice ina New Jersey school district of reimbursing Catho- 
lic parents for bus fares, was inconsistent with the doc- 
trine formulated by the Court in that case. When the 
McCollum decision came down (March, 1948) secular 
opinion in educational circles seemed highly favorable. 
Protestant opinion was at first divided, but as time passed 
the conviction grew that while the actual decision—the 
“result,” as the lawyers say—may have been justified, the 
opinions were in the main reactionary, in that it appears, 
as Mr. Justice Reed said in his vigorous dissent “that any 
use of a pupil’s school time whether that use is on or off 
the school grounds, with the necessary school regulations 
to facilitate attendance, falls under the ban.” 

Perhaps the net effect upon the minds of religious edu- 
cators, Protestant and Catholic, may be expressed in this 
way: Carried to its full logical conclusion the ruling opin- 
ion and the separate supporting opinions would be so dras- 
tic as to make it doubtful that the intention of the Court 
went so far; hence, in the absence of specific criteria for 
determining the constitutionality of a particular plan, the 
only course open seemed to be one of experimentation. 
The country seems to have entered upon such a course. 
Already some state courts have given evidence of un- 
willingness to accept a strict logical construction of a 
judicial dictum which, made to “go on all fours,” would 
have a revolutionary effect on existing policies. 


A New Demand 


But there has been another sequel to the Supreme 
Court's decisions which probably few people foresaw. A 
popular demand has been developing for something very 
much more than “cooperation” between the public schools 
and agencies of religious education, such as is typified in 
released-time plans. In 1949 the International Council of 
Religious Education—which will become the Division of 
Christian Education in the new National Council of 
Churches now being organized—issued a statement con- 
taining the following passage: 

“Faith in God, the God of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and faith in free men as His responsible creations 
have inspired our life and history from the early days of 
the nation and in its earlier Colonial history. This faith 
is embodied in our laws, documents and institutions. . . 
As far as the school can, in view of the religious diversity 
of our people, judicial opinions, and our American tradi- 
tions, we expect it to teach this common religious tradi- 
tion as the only adequate basis for the life of the school 
and the personal lives of teachers, students, and citizens 
in a free and responsible democracy.” 


In October the Philadelphia Council of Churches offi- 
cially endorsed this position. What is here called for is 
a commitment on the part of the schools to a general re- 
ligious outlook which it is hoped the public in general 
would regard as non-sectarian. It seems clear now that 
there is no judicial criterion of the sectarian: that it is 
more a question of fact than of law; in other words, that 
what does not arouse active protest in the community is in 
effect non-sectarian. 


Now comes a declaration of principle from a secular 
source that is quite in line with that of the International 
Council. The National Council of Independent Schools, 
which represents 350 private and independent schools, 
has recently issued a statement on “The Functions of Sec- 
ondary Education in the United States.” Though pre- 
pared under independent auspices, the statement is intro- 
duced by an explanatory word describing it as setting 
forth “what we believe to be the functions of all secondary 
education in the United States, whether in public or inde- 
pendent schools.” (Italics supplied.) The statement, 
which is fairly comprehensive, contains the following: 

“The tradition of American education derives from 
faith in God, faith in man, and the ideal of the widest 
educational opportunities for all. The disestablishment 


1 School and Society (Lancaster, Pa.), Sept. 23, 1950. 
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of churches was not intended to interfere with the faith 
of the people of the United States in a Supreme Being. 
When the country was founded, it was written into law 
and established in custom that, while there was to be sepa- 
ration between the powers of the state and those of 
churches, and while each American was to be protected 
from compulsory worship with any sect or creed, and 
while the right of any man to dissent according to his 
conscience was guaranteed, the reliance on God and trust 
in Him, by any believer, were to be recognized and per- 
petuated. Thus the source of our ultimate security and 
unity is an understanding of man’s position in relation to 
eternal reality and participation in the resources of faith. 
This is the spiritual heritage to which our children are 
entitled.” 


Another paragraph states that one of the duties of the 
secondary school is “to enable all pupils to discharge their 
obligations to society, as related to the family, the state, 
the church, and groups of which he is a member, such as 
the business concern, philanthropic organization, or labor 
union,” 


A Problem Posed 


Prior to the two Supreme Court decisions above re- 
ferred to, the Committee on Religion and Education of 
the American Council on Education had published a re- 
port calling for the unhampered study of religious subject 
matter in the public school curriculum wherever it natu- 
rally appeared—in literature, history, the study of con- 
temporary institutions, and so on.2— About a year later 
the Christian Century elaborated independently a position 
virtually identical with this.* The essence of the Ameri- 
can Council Committee’s contention was that the children 
should be introduced to their full cultural heritage, should 
be led to appreciate the significance of religion in human 
life and history, and to consider the resources of religion 
in developing a faith to live by. 

In all this, however, it was stipulated that the tax-sup- 
ported school should not itself adopt any doctrinal posi- 
tion nor attempt any religious indoctrination whatsoever. 
There was criticism of the report from educators who 
wished the school to be completely divorced from religion 
in all its forms, thus making religion—not merely the 
church—as the Supreme Court put it, entirely separate 
from the state. (There were also some who attacked the 
report not because they rejected the principle it advocated 
but because they feared a valid application of it would 
not be permitted by sectarian groups.) It is now quite 
apparent that very influential bodies of opinion support a 
much more radical innovation. They see no reason why 
American schools should not go at least part of the way 
the British schools have gone in incorporating positive 
religious instruction in the curriculum. 


Two questions are here raised, one of educational policy 
and one of constitutionality. It would seem that careful 
study should be given to both in order that a decision in 
so important a matter may not be made on the basis of 
mere expediency. In the long run the question of policy 
is perhaps more basic since the Supreme Court inevitably 
reflects in considerable measure changes in public opinion 
when interpreting the Constitution—not by way of easy 


.” The Relation of Religion to Public Education—the Basic Prin- 
ciples. Washington 6, D.C., Committee on Religion and Educa- 
tion, American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., 
1947. $1.00. (See Inrormation Service, April 12, 1947,) 

8 April 28, 1948. 


accommodation, but as required by the principles of demo- 
cratic government. 
A Case in Point 

The U. S. Office of Education, in the Federal Security 
Agency, has issued a bulletin entitled Core Curriculum in 
Public High Schools—An Inquiry into Practices, 1949, 
which illustrates the problem discussed above. A core 
curriculum “combines and integrates two or more subjects 
which formerly would have been taught separately. ’ The 
background of this development is thus explained in the 
Foreword: “As the numbers of youth seeking a high- 
school education increased, secondary schools found it 
necessary to provide curriculums which were not primarily 
intended to meet college entrance requirements since most 
of the youth would not go to college. Educators became 
increasingly interested in psychology, child development, 
individual growth, the child-centered school, and similar 
developments which focused attention on the individual 
and his needs rather than on subject matter.” This core, 
defined in terms of needed experiences, “makes a signifi- 
cant contribution to Life Adjustment Education, a long- 
term program in which the Office of Education is engaged 
and which has for its purpose the provision of a high- 
school program to meet the imperative needs of every 
youth,” 

In spite of this approach to the curriculum, which prob- 
ably most educators would consider admirable, a careful 
perusal of the pamphlet discloses but one reference to re- 
ligion. This occurs in the sketch of the secondary pro- 
gram in Denver, Colorado, in an item in the general edu- 
cation program, twelfth grade, of West High School, 
which reads as follows: 

“Development of a plan for living in a democracy and 
a code of ethics, through study of basic problems of hu- 
man living, such as dating, family relationships, marriage, 
personal and family finance, consumer education, inter- 
group relationships, religious values, wise use of leisure 
time, strategy of job finding, and civic responsibility.” 

The omission is thoroughly typical. It reflects not lack 
of sensitiveness to spiritual values on the part of educa- 
tion leaders, certainly not on the part of the staff of the 
U. S. Office of Education. Rather it suggests a wide- 
spread tacit assumption that religion, however important, 
must be kept separate from all matters which come under 
political supervision—which is secularism in its common- 
est form; or an assumption that all so-called religious 
values can be quite adequately and more fittingly ex- 
pressed in purely ethical terms—which is secularism in its 
philosophical form. 

Contemporary educational literature abounds in anoma- 
lies of this sort. An author who is himself a religious 
person, and perhaps an active churchman, seems to feel 
constrained to handle professional subject matter—psy- 
chology, counseling, social studies, etc.,—within conven- 
tional patterns. The important question here is not who 
is responsible for this, but chat is responsible. Cultural 
analysis seems to be indicated. 


A Newspaperman’s Observations 


Max Lerner, whose writings are widely known, has 
just completed a series of articles in the New York Post 
entitled “Morals on the Campus.” It is a serious and re- 
warding discussion which seeks to set carefully observed 
facts in an adequate perspective. In due course Mr. Ler- 
ner comes to the matter of religious interests, ideas, and 
observances. 

Mr. Lerner finds no evidence that institutional religion 
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has a firm hold on this student generation. But he does 
fnd evidence of new interest in religion, a greater readi- 
ness to discuss religious questions. In part it reveals a 
new sense of dependence on authority, but not ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. One professor is quoted as saying, “There 
js much greater awareness of religious affiliation than in 
st years. Students are finding out the origin of their 
ancestral beliefs in a desire to identify themselves, to 
attach themselves to something. It might be a vogue, but 
I think it’s much more. It’s an effort in a chaotic world 
at reaching some kind of security.”” Another said, “More 
students are standing up to be counted, religiously speak- 
ing, particularly the Jewish group. There has been a re- 
vitalization of the religious factor on the campus.” 

Reference is made to the symposium ‘Religion and the 
Intellectuals” conducted by Partisan Review (see INFOoR- 
MATION SERVICE for May 20 and June 3). Mr. Lerner 
thinks the “new turn to religion among intellectuals” is 
in part a cause and in part a reflection of “a similar turn 
or return to religion on the part of students and other 
young people.” 

The chief focus of Mr. Lerner’s interest in the series is 
moral standards and patterns. He holds out no hope of 
areturn to old codes, for he sees moral behavior as in 
flux. Also, he thinks that conventional morality has in- 
effectually sought to suppress instinctual drives. “But,” 
he writes, “it is also true that moral relativism, which says 
that you can go shopping for moral values at will and buy 
those that suit your fancy, is equally impossible as a guide 
to conduct. .\ whole generation has tried it and found 
it wanting, and the young people of today have a sure 
sense of its bleakness. 

“They know there is a moral universe which applies not 
just at one time or one culture or one person, but to the 
human personality in itself. This does not mean that the 
same moral rules will fit all cultures equally well. But 
it does mean that there are things which all men and all 
societies have in common.” 

All of which points up the relevance of religion, how- 
ever defined, to the education of youth. F. E. J. 


Divinity Students Take Industrial Jobs 


The October issue of Trends (subtitle: In Church, 
Education, and Industry Cooperation) published by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, New York, con- 
tains an account of a work-study project participated in 
by divinity students in Pittsburgh last summer. The 
project, to which “Pittsburgh’s industrial community 
played host,” was conducted by the Presbyterian Institute 
of Industrial Relations, Labor Temple, New York, of 
which Marshal L. Scott is director. It was based on two 
assumptions: “(1) That a work-study program provides 
the proper coordination of experience and group-study to 
give students an honest understanding of realistic condi- 
tions. (2) That it was not the responsibility of the In- 
stitute to indoctrinate students with any particular eco- 
nomic, political or social theory, but rather to create an 
attitude of honest inquiry and habits of careful and con- 
scientious judgment.” The philosophy underlying it was 
thus epitomized by Mr. Scott: “You can depend upon the 
boys’ coming out all right if you give them fair and ac- 
curate information and if you have the patience to stand 
by while they work out the answers for themselves.” 

The 18 students took jobs of different types and con- 
ferred on their observations and experiences. In the eve- 
nings they got acquainted with representative local indus- 
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trial leaders, and studied the problems of the church in 
an urban community. In their daily work attention was 
focused on efficiency and incentive. The “working minis- 
ters” learned to appreciate the importance of communica- 
tion and understanding and the central role of the fore- 
man. 

Most of the men joined a union and attended meetings. 
“They found attendance low but noticed no evidence of 
rubber-stamping issues before the membership. Several 
plants held union elections during the summer. The stu- 
dents found that participation among union voters ran 
high and discovered that union men were independent in 
making their own choices. Considerable surprise was ex- 
pressed in Institute discussions at the indifference with 
which new employes were accepted by the union.” 

The group apparently experienced a deepened conviction 
as to the social significance of Christianity. “A  Pitts- 
burgh businessman, who serves as an elder in one of the 
community’s churches, remarked to one of the young min- 
isters that ‘Christianity is all right in its place.’ Opposing 
this principle, the group replied that God is Lord of life 
or there is no God; He is just as much a God of judg- 
ment over economic matters and work practices as He is 
over private life.” 


“Big Steel’? Defends Bigness 


The United States Steel Corporation has issued an at- 
tractive and elaborate brochure! of 176 pages containing 
the statements of officials of the company at hearings in 
April before a House of Representatives Subcommittee 
on the Study of Monopoly Power. It is illustrated with 
many charts and photographs. 

Naturally a defensive attitude is taken, since this com- 
pany is often under attack from critics who find it suspect 
as one of the most conspicuous examples of “big business” 
and from organized labor which seeks public support in 
negotiations with the largest employer of labor in this 
industry. (The number of employes is about 300,000.) 
The defense takes up the contentions that bigness in in- 
dustry is badness, that concentration is increasing to the 
detriment of “small business,” that free competition does 
not exist in the steel industry, that this one company 
largely controls the supply of iron ore, and that U. S. 
Steel makes inordinate profits. A large array of data is 
given to disprove these contentions. 

There is implicit in the book an assumption that the in- 
dustry is in danger of being broken up into small units or 
subjected to crippling regulation. “Within our govern- 
ment today there are powerful agencies and groups which 
hold . . . that there is something inherently vicious in big- 
ness and growth and success.” The “powerful agencies 
and groups” are not identified. It is possible that the na- 
tionalization of the steel industry in Britain has aroused 
this fear—though the conditions are hardly parallel. 
While the conduct of so fundamental an industry, and of 
the major company engaged in it (producing about one 
third of the nation’s steel), can hardly escape continuous 
criticism—which is probably not unhealthful for it—it 
may be fairly questioned that a government responsive to 
public opinion—as any democratic government must be— 
seriously entertains any destructive designs on the United 
States Steel Corporation. Since “in the first four years 
following the recent war new businesses were starting up 
at the rate of more than 30,000 a month,” it is inferred 
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that “the door of opportunity has not been barred by big 
business or by anyone!” Apparently, then, government 
also is wrongly accused of retarding enterprise. 

This book, however, though an ex parte exposition, 
with some touches of what to some may seem unneces- 
sary polemics, contains much interesting and useful infor- 
mation about the steel industry and this great company’s 
operations. The table showing the company’s “operating 
story” from 1902 to 1949 includes some significant em- 
ployment statistics. In 1902 weekly hours of work aver- 
aged 08.4; in 1949, 34.3; weekly earnings $13.75 in 1902, 
$60.94 in 1949. It would be futile to try to ascertain 
what part in this development is due to the pressure of 
public opinion, the competition for labor, the unionizing 
of the industry, the progressive policy of management, 
or the changing climate of industrial relations generally. 
No doubt all these factors were operative. 

The book is obtainable from J. Carlisle MacDonald, the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, 71 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y., without charge. It is well worth reading by any- 
one interested in current discussions of the part of “big 
business” in the American economy. 


“Wage Supplements” 


The Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. published 
in 1947, under the title of The Hidden Payroll, a report 
of a survey of nonwage labor costs for a cross section of 
American industry. From the employes’ point of view 
these would be supplementary benefits. It has extended 
this survey and brought it up to a later date (1949) in 
another report.! 

“Because of the addition of nonwage costs,” says the 
report, “the hourly wage rate has ceased to be an accurate 
reflection of the labor costs of operating a business, or of 
the income and benefits received by workers. Most of 
these nonwage benefits are relatively recent innovations. 
They are growing in importance as both workers and 
management place an ever greater emphasis on [them]. 
... The spread between wage costs and total labor costs 
will, therefore, widen in the future.” 

The new survey covers 690 companies employing more 
than 4,000,000 workers, including manufacturing, public 
utilities, trade, and finance. The items of nonwage pay- 
ments include those for the employer's share of old-age 
and survivors’ insurance, unemployment compensation, 
workmen's compensation, pension and insurance premi- 
ums, separation allowances, discounts on employes’ pur- 
chases, free meals, etc.; also paid rest and lunch periods, 
wash-up, get-ready, and travel time; paid vacations, holi- 
days, and time lost for personal reasons; Christmas or 
other special bonuses, service and suggestion awards, and 
profit-sharing payments. 

Some of the items included may be questioned, if inter- 
preted as costs that involve no corresponding return. For 
example, workmen’s compensation insurance may cost less 
than would the lack of it; rest periods may increase pro- 
ductivity ; a suggestion system may be substantially profit- 
able. Nevertheless the survey has produced statistics in- 
teresting to both employers and employes, and to others 
concerned with the ethics of industrial relations. 

The average addition to payrolls in these nonwage pay- 
ments was found to be 16 per cent; 23.7 cents per hour 
worked ; and $477 per year per employe. The amount 
per year ranged from $310 in textile products and apparel 


_ 1} Wage Supplements. Chamber of Commerce of U.S.A., Wash- 
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to $706 in banking; it was $642 in petroleum refining, 
$621 in public utilities, $565 in printing and publishing, 
$520 in chemicals, and $507 in the food, beverage, and 
tobacco group. In cents per hour worked it ranged from 
15.4 to 36.3; in the primary metal industries it was 17/7, 
public utilities 29.7. 

Many of these costs to employers may not be reflected 
in immediate benefits to workers or be distributed to all 
employes. Life insurance and pensions are not so cur- 
rently collectible as are free meals and vacation payments, 
Unemployment compensation is not obtainable by the reg- 
ularly employed. But most of the items represent real 
costs to employers and real benefits to employes as a group 
—just as do similar items which have long been included 
in the “hidden payroll” of management. 


Do Protestants Understand Communism? 


The Expositor, (East Aurora, New York), a magazine 
long familiar to ministers, features in its November issue 
an article on “The Failure of Protestant Theologians to 
Understand Communism.” It is written by Professor 
Arthur Voobus of the Chicago Lutheran Theological 
Seminary. An Estonian and a refugee, he writes out of 
intimate and painful knowledge. He laments the many 
romantic characterizations of the Russian Revolution by 
Protestant authors, based on profession and promise 
rather than performance. 


Unfortunately, as so often happens, the citations with- 
out context sometimes give far less than an accurate im- 
pression. For example, a single quotation extolling Rus- 
sia is attributed to the editors of the symposium, Chris- 
tian Leadership in a World Society, Justin W. Nixon and 
Winthrop S. Hudson. It would be hard to find a stouter 
opponent of communism than Professor Nixon. The 
chapter quoted was written by an eminent leader of a 
minority racial group, and the date of publication was 
1945, when Russia's contribution to the victory over Hit- 
ler had won world-wide acclaim. 

This does not, however, nullify Professor Voobus’ cri- 
tique of superficial plaudits and his appeal for ethical re- 
alism. It is not often that one finds in a conservative 
Protestant journal such a passage as the following: 

“In the face of such scandalous confusion innumerable 
homeless Christians, unhappy men and women, who know 
how sweet were the precious gifts of liberty, humanity, 
and justice, and how horrible is the fate of the nations 
under the yoke of communism, have been deeply depressed 
by the words of Protestant spokesmen who do not know 
what they are talking about. Many refugees, I an evan- 
gelical minister among them, have found spiritual support 
and comfort in the thought that amid the almost general 
chaos there is one church which has recognized a monster 
for what it is, and has not, at the sickbed of suffering 
mankind, permitted such irresponsible utterances... . An 
objective study which considers the facts and realities can- 
not conceal that the honor of making articulate its respon- 
sibility for mankind in this perilous hour, and the distinc- 
tion of having had the courage to raise its voice against 
the enemy, belongs to the Roman Catholic Church. Every- 
one who has seen with open eyes the things which are 
actually done by the communists, feels deep gratitude for 
this church’s assumption of responsibility against injus- 
tice, terror and slavery, and for the protection of Chris- 
tian values and of human rights. Such activity no longer 
serves the limited interests of the particular confession 
and church, but the cause of Christ in the world.” 
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